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A PASSAGE AT ARMS. 


Tue reign of Philippe the Third of France, 
surnamed Le Hardi, opened under singu- 
lar circumstances. A series of events oc- 
curred, within a very short period, to ex- 
tend his dominions and his power. The 
consequence of this was, he indulged 
in greater splendour than his ancestors 
could affect, and made it his glory to dis- 
tinguish his reign by brilliant tournaments 
and passages at arms. 

His father, Saint Louis, died in Africa, 
in the dominions of the King of Tunis, 
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which place he had approached on his way 
to Jerusalem, having projected a crusade. 
Philippe, who had accompanied ‘his parent 
on his expedition, and brought with him, 
besides the remains of his father, the cof- 
fins of his two brothers; John Tristan, 
and Alphonso of Poictou ; those of Jane, 
who had survived her husband Alphonso 
but one day, and Thibaut II, King of 
Navarre. Each of these deaths had given 
the new king an additional province. 

The love of pageantry of Philippe caused 
the opening of his reign to be marked by 
splendid processions. He entéred ‘his ca- 
pital May 22nd, 1271, followed by the fu- 
neral trains of the victims to the’ African 
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climate, which was then as fatal as.it now 
is to European life. In solemm pomp, ‘the 
bodies which he had caused to be trans- 
ported from Tunis were conveyed to St 
Denis ; and the interest of the spectacle 
was heightened—in the estimation of the 
beholders—from the part acted on this 
occasion by the king. He assisted to 
carry the coffin of his father on his shoul- 
ders ; and seven small pyramids of stones, 
erected by his command, long marked the 
several spots in the fauxbourg St Denis, on 
which he had halted to take breath while 
engaged in this pious labour. 

That duty performed, the vain-glorious 
monarch hastened to display, on a grand 
scale, the vast means placed at his dis- 
posal ; and his passages at arms, on ac- 
count of their extraordinary brilliancy, 
were the delight of France and the talk 
of all Eyrope. In those scenes, which 
the modern 'taste for reviving the doings 
of ancient days has not yet recalled, 
the most distinguished warriors of the 
time were invited to prove their valour. 
Regulations were made with respect tothe 
arms. that were to be used; and the ar- 
mour which the combatants were to assume 
was so carefully arranged, as well as the 
number. of blows which were to be given, 
that it was presumed life would not be 
endangered. ‘“I'wenty strokes,” says one of 
these chivalrous challengers, “to be given 
without intermission, and we may if we 
please seize each other by the body. 
Should ‘it happen (as Ehope it will not) 
that in the performance of these deeds of 
arms one of us be wounded, insomuch that, 
during the day, he shall be unable to com- 
plete the combat with the arms then in 
use, the adverse party shall not make 
account of it, but shall consider it as 
nothing had passed.” 

We cannot but smile at this tenderness, 
connected with the high-sounding words 
of defiance which were commonly its ac- 
companiment. Such rencontres, however, 
were not always so harmless as the reader 
might be led to suppose. ‘The excitement 
of the scene was great. Ambition in the 
principal actors, nobly to distinguish them- 
selves before the high ladies and the proud 
assemblies which graced them, supplied 
the place of fury on the fieid of battle. 
The morning-star, brought into action by 
a powerful arm, though intended only to 
stun ortemporarily todisable, would some- 
times kill. Such was nearly the case in 
the“ Passage” of which a representation 
is given at the head of this article. 

In the year 1279, Robert de Clermont, a 
brother of Philippe, received on his casque 
so: severe a blow from a morning-star, or 
iron:maee, that it was said to have shaken 
his brain out of its place, and it deprived 
_ of his reason for the remainder of his 


THE LATE DR SOUTHEY, POET 

; LAUREATE, 
Tuts eminent poet died on the 21st ult., at 
his residence, Keswick. For some years 
previous to his decease his intellect was 
greatly impaired: indeed, at times, he was 
in a state of complete insanity. His 
writings will be handed down to posterity 
among England’s standard works. His 
parentage, of which he used often to speak, 
was humble. His father was a linendraper, 
in Wine street, Bristol, where his son Ro- 
bert was born on the 12th of August, 
1774. He was sent to school when six 
years of age, to Mr Foote, a Baptist mi- 
nister ; and subsequently taught by a Mr 
Flower, at Corston, near: Newton St Loo, 
and by a Mr William Williams, “a Welsh- 
man, from whom little scholarship was to 
be got,” being subsequently placed at 
Westminster, in 1788, by his maternal 
uncle, Mr Hill ; and at Baliol College, in 
1792, with an idea of his entering the 
church. His tendency towards Socinian 
opinions made the plan of life chalked out 
for him altogether distasteful. In that year 
he published his first poems, in. conjunc- 
tion with Mr Lovell, the friends assuming 
the names of Moschus and Bion. In the 
November of the following year, 1795, he 
married Miss Fricker of Bristol, the sister 
of: Mrs. Coleridge. In the winter of the 
same year, while the author was. on his 
way to Lisbon, ‘Joan of Arc’ was pub- 
lished. 


Dr Southey’s life, apart from the books 
he wrote and the books he collected, may 
be recorded in small compass. On the de- 
cease of Mr Pye, in the year 1813, he was 

pointed Laureate ; received his Doctor’s 
+ in the year 1821; and, about six 
years ago, contracted a second marriage 
with Miss Caroline Bowles, one of the most 
pathetic among econtem} authoresses. 
His poems are * Wat Tyler,’ ‘ Joan of Arc,’ 


“© Thalaba,’ ‘ Metrical Tales,’ * Madoc,’ ‘ The 


Curse of Kehama,’ ‘ Carmen Triumphale,’ 
“ Roderick,’ ‘The Vision of Judgment.’ 
His fugitive pieces, small as is their bulk 
among Dr Southey’s literary performances, 
suggest the diligence of their writer ; for 
they range between the remote supersti- 
tions of Hindoo mythology, the early his- 
tory of England, France, and the Penin- 
sula, 

His prose works comprise ‘translations 
of the poems of the Cid, of Amadis, and 
Palmerin of England :—Essays, allowing 
the ‘ Letters of Espriella, ‘Sir Thomas 
More’s Collequies,’ and the slighter ‘Om- 
niana,’ to bear the name, Histories, 
among which are ‘The Book of the 
Church,’ the ‘History of the Peninsular 
War,’ the ‘ History of the Brazils ;’ and 
Biography. Foremost in this last depart- 
ment we must point to the ‘ Life of Nel- 
son’ as one of the most popular and per- 
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fect of its class, noble in feeling 
and faultless in style ; to the ‘ Life of 
Wesley;’ the ‘Life of Cowper;’ the ‘ Life 
of Chatterton;’ and the ‘Life of Kirke 
White, of Nottingham.’ 

He wasa man of acute sens:bility. As he 
advanced in life, his opinions became very 
different from what they were at the out- 
set of his career. The amiable feelings 
manifested in most of his productions, com- 
manded the admiration of those most op- 
posed to him in politics. 

The late Byron was one of his 
fiercest assailants. His ‘ Vision of Judg- 
ment’ was a bitter satire on the Doctor, 
and on the poem which he had published 
under the same title. His lordship, it 
need hardly be told, gigantic 
power, and he “ used it like a giant.” The 
portrait drawn of Dr Southey was rancorous, 
but not a little striking. According to his 
lordship— 

“ The varlet was not an ill-favoured knave; 

A good deal like a vulture in the face, 
With a hook nose and a hawk’s eye, which 


ve 

A ianen and sharper-looking sort. of grace 
“To his whole aspect; which, though rather 

ve, 

Wes ep. ne menntuh wily «0 Neco. 

But that indeed was hopeless, as may be— 
Quite a poetic felony ‘ de se.’ ” 

He regarded with indifference the ordi- 
nary rewards of public men. A baronetcy, 
when offered, was declined; and he refused 
the honour of a.seat in Parliament. He 
was an acute critic, and replied to some of 
the attacks made upon him with great 
spirit and stinging sarcasm. His benevo- 
lence in private life was universally ad- 
mitted. He was correct in all ordinary 
affairs, a just man, and a sincere friend. 
Peace to his manes ! 





SIGHTS AT WOOLWICH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


Tue London readers of ‘The Mirror’ 
need not be told that at Woolwich there 
are many sights worth seeing. In what- 
ever direction the loiterer moves he sees 
something indicative of that attitude of 
proud defiance which England has so long 
assumed and maintained. 

To the meditative mind it suggests nu- 
merous subjects for edifying reflection. 
Do you lean for a moment against a post, 
that which gives temporary rest to you, 
has possibly given-eternal repose to thou- 
sands. It 4s an old gun, inserted muzzle 
downwards in the earth. Could it relate 
the history of what it has.seen or done in 
“the tented field,” or from the side of a 
man-of-war, how eagerly should we listen 
to its speech. This post, as it is now, ma 
have been companion to Nelson, Rodney, 
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Boscawen, or Blake: it may have thuns 
dered on or Acre. 


parade. 

I entered the Dockyard, and here won 
ders and wonders were successively pre- 
sented to my astonished view. ‘The per- 
fect state SS in which every- 
thing is kept for the equipment of a large 
army at an hour’s notice, commands admi-+ 
ration ; while the countless ranges of guns 
and bullets which cover an immense plain, 
to those who express any apprehension, as 
some have done within the last few years, 
that an enemy might make a descent ‘there, 
seem to give this answer, “And if a foe 
should present himself there, could ‘he 
hope to get back — ) 

passed through the vast apartments 
filled with stores, which have been too 
often déeseribed to be here more than men- 
tioned, and then I entered the ex 
within whieh the prison is found. Here 
one of the floating castles, which once car- 
ried British sailors over the ocean to fight 
the battles.of their country, was seen con- 
verted into a lodging-house for five hun- 
dred convicts. 

It was on Thursday last (the 23rd inst.) 
that. I found myself on the spot above in- 
dicated. Turning from the vessel and 
looking towards the door by which I had 
gained admittanee, “And what,” said I, 
Pha: fs gash see malities just within the 
ence?” pointing to some low cottage-like 
erections, “ The first one,” said the friend 


who accom: me, “is the deadhouse, 

It is there the bodies of prisoners who die 

appa tory to interment.” 
- : 


adjoining hut to stores which 
were there, I lion it i 


curiosity to see the substanti convene 
and bed clothing provided for the inmates 
of the prison ship. “These,” said one of 
the inspectors, “are better than the others 
you had.” 

While thus speaking, he turned to a 
convict who was engaged in folding some 
of the articles, and directed ‘him to open 
— the blankets. - : 

e prisoner seemed. di to 
with an air of pa iy Spon om 
flannel wide, so as to display the 
introduced as a distinguishing: mark, 
stead of the broad arrow of the crown. 
He was attired in the dark brown clothing 
and long oval hat worn by the convicts; 


y His jacket seemed to be quite.a new one, 
remarkably 


His countenance, though not 
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prepossessing, was intelligent. He was a 
man of small size, and without exhibiting 
hardihood, preserved an air of serenity 
and smiling resignation. Once or twice 
his lips quivered, as if he were doubtful 
whether a reply were not expected to one 
or two of the brief speeches addressed to 
him, “but answer made he none.” 

When we had moved from the spot far 
enough to be out of hearing, my curiosity 
‘was roused; to ask what offence that pri- 
soner had committed. 

“A most aggravated forgery,” said my 
friend, “one that would have formerly 
been visited with death.” 

“Tt was viewed the more seriously,” he 
proceeded, “from the education of the 
man, and the high and enviable position 
which he held.” 

“Then who is he?” 

“Dr Bailey.” 

“Can that really be Dr Bailey !” I ex- 
claimed. 

“It is.” 

Yes, in the unhappy being wearing a 
convict’s sombre dress, the fetter on his 


ancle, I had seen him who, as a distin-_ 


guished minister of religion, had formerly 
warned from the pulpit his fellow men 
against the temptations of life! Yet he, un- 
happily yielding to their seductive power, 
was now reduced to sigh— 
‘ “Ye cheating vanities, 
Where are ye now, and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse !” 
Pitying the deep degradation which I 
had witnessed, I could have wished that 
justice had abated her stern demand. In 
a very few days I learned his removal was 
to take place. He had written to his wife 
to come to him, but it was doubtful whe- 
ther he would not depart before she could 
arrive. Looking at his deplorable state 
and the melancholy prospect before him, 
at that moment I felt all the importance 
of the solemn admonition, “Let him who 
stands take heed lest he fall.” Dr Bailey’s 
case is evidently a bad one, but if the cir- 
cumstances connected with his former sta- 
tion aggravate his crime, “how fearfully 
do they enhance its punishment !” 


March 27, 1843. 


PIETY OF JAMES IL 


Arter his expulsion from England, James 
occupied himself at St Germains with reli- 
gious exercises. Among the pieces left 
behind him not the least remarkable is the 
following : 

HOLY DESIRE OF DEATH. 

“T am persuaded that the longer I live 
in this world the more I hazard my eternal 
salvation, and that I cannot be in safety 
until my spirit is taken from this corrupt- 
ible body, and united to thee, O my God! 
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When, O Lord! will that happy day come 
in which I may enjoy the beatific vision of 
the saints, and be associated with them 
who praise thee, and will everlastingly 
praise thee? Itwill be, O my God, in the 
moment which will please thee; but, Lord, 
do not delay it, for I know that I am al- 
ways in danger while I remain in this 
world, because it is very difficult to make 
good in practice all that I feel I ought to 
do as a true Christian.” 

If all that be told of him is true, it could 
hardly have been supposed that he would 
have looked forward to passing to his final 
account with such cheerful confidence. 
When Jeffreys was dying in the Tower, 
he told Dr Scott, the reverend gentleman 
who attended him at that awful moment, 
that on the king all the reproach of the 
blood he had shed ought to be thrown. 
His words were, “ Whatever I did then, I 
did by express orders, and I have this fur- 
ther to say for myself, that I was not half 
bloody enough for him who sent me 
thither.” 

Jeffreys was a heartless wretch in the 
prime of life. His accusation of James 
might be untrue. ‘The latter is not known 
to have felt any compunctious visitings on 
the subject of the severity used toward 
thiose 

“Who ran 
To meet the brave, unhappy man,” 
his nephew, the Duke of Monmouth, nor 
did he, when on the eve of his departure, 
exhibit any fear of death. 


CARLISTS AND CHRISTINOS. 


Tue celebrated general of Don Carlos, 
Zumalacarregui, though said by his ene- 
mies to be infamously cruel, his friends 
describe as most humane; but say he 
found himself compelled to act with firm- 
ness because the Christinos presumed too 
much on his aversion to shed blood. The 
Count de Via Manuel had become his pri- 
soner, and was treated by him with all 
kindness and respect. The sternness of the 
adversary was changed into the bland 
courtesy of the friend. Nothing could be 
more perfect than the cordial good-will by 
which they were severally animated. In 
this situation of things Zumalacarregui 
dispatched a cartel to the Christino com- 
mander, Rodil, proposing to exchange 
Manuel with others who had been cap- 
tured, for Carlist prisoners of equal import- 


ance. 

The Count had wished this application 
to be made: he was desirous of regaining 
his liberty, and waited with some impa- 
tience for the completion of the arrange- 
ment which Zumalacarregui had contem- 
plated. He little suspected how fatal the 
application would prove to him. 














It was in September 1834 that Manuel 
had. fallen into the power of the Car- 
lists, and in ‘consequence of the pro- 
posed cartel -he was full of hope. The 
messenger returned, and brought an 
abrupt and even a sarcastic answer. It 
was in substance, “That the application 
made to him might have been spared, as 
he had no Carlist prisoners to exchange. 
All that had been taken he had caused to 
be shot.” Why Rodil should have re- 
turned such an answer is not very clear ; 
but an exasperating reply, the Carlists de- 
clare Zumalacarregui received. 

When the messenger brought to him 
Rodil’s message, he was dining. His noble 
prisoner was sitting with the Chief at 
table. He read the communication with 
eagerness, and not without emotion. Hav- 
ing finished it he did not long pause ; he 
handed the unwelcome paper to Manuel. 
“ Read this,” said he, “it is in the hand- 
writing of your own commander ; read it 
and blush for Rodil. My duty is simply 
severe. Remembering how other Car- 
lists have been dealt with, you Must admit 
that I have no alternative. Count, it is 
necessary that you should prepare to die. 
These repeated outrages must be answered 
by retaliation ; they are not to be endured. 
Were I to spare your life my enemies 
would ascribe forbearance to weakness. 
Make your peace with heaven without 
delay.” The Count was immediately shot. 

Quesada, formerly Captain-General, 
was a brave but a cruel man. On one 
occasion a Carlist priest, condemned by 
his order to be shot, reminded him that 
eleven years before they had fought side 
by side in the cause for which he was then 
to die—legitimacy. “TI,” said he, “ama 
parish priest, as I was then; you, then 
only a colonel, are now Commander-in- 
Chief. I gained nothing beyond vindicat- 
ing my principles ; you have honour, rank, 
and wealth.”—“TI am consistent,” replied 
Quesada; “I fought for my legitimate 
King then, and now I fight for my legiti- 
mate Queen.” The priest raised his eyes, 
solemnly appealing to heaven, and was 
removed. Quesada, was agitated, and 
seemed absorbed in thought. A volley of 
muskets roused him from his reverie. The 
priest, his old companion in arms, had 
fallen. Quesada’s proud distinctions soon 
passed away, and he was brutally mur- 
dered, with circumstances of great cruelty, 
by an infuriated mob. The fate of the 
proud general was more deplorable than 
that of the humble priest. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND 
COLONIZATION. 
A numBeER of gentlemen have formed them- 
selves into a society, which holds its meet- 
ings at Dr Hodgkin’s, Lower Brook street, 
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Grosvenor square, whose object it is to in- 
stitute inquiries into all subjects connected 


with Colonization. The peculiarities 
the lands to which emigrants are for-- 
warded, the character of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and everything that may af- 
fect the well-being of those who are, at a 
future day, to be sent among them, are 
carefully investigated. On Wednesday’ 
there was a very numerous meeting, and 
an animated conversation was ‘sustained 
for some hours. The living and the dead 
of New Zealand were there : the skulls of 
the several races were submitted to scien- 
tific examinations; and a young New Zea- 
land sailor, who has married in this country, 
was present. 

The proceedings throughout were ex-’ 
tremely interesting. It was stated that 
the New Zealanders receive European 
knowledge with great facility. They make 
good mechanics, and are progressing in 
letters. At one school there are no fewer 
than sixty New Zealand girls in the course 
of receiving an English education. 

Many singular facts were mentioned. 
One gentleman produced to the company 
the universal sun-dial, made at Paris in 
the year 1700, which had been taken out 
by the unfortunate La Perouse. It had 
been carefully preserved by the savages 
where he perished for forty years and was 
recovered in the state in which it was 
now exhibited, wholly uninjured. 

At a time when the mass of distress ex- 
isting in this country calls for some mea- 
sure of general relief, and the bankers and 
merchants of London are desirous of co- 
operating with the Government to promote 
emigration on a large scale, the labours of 
such a body as the Ethnological Society 
must prove of immense value; and, in 
consequence, their proceedings from time 
to time will be of the greatest importance. 
It is to New Zealand that attention is par- 
ticularly directed. 

Some interesting facts relating to this 
newly formed colony are furnished by a 
recent traveller (Mr Dieffenbach). - He 
mentions that Puakawa, a chief who op- 
posed the sale of Port Nicholson to the 
Europeans, was shortly after found mur- 
dered in the woods, his head cut off and his 
heart taken out. He was supposed to 
have been murdered by a member of a 
tribe who had been forced to withdraw 
from Port Nicholson. Mr Dieffenbach 
tells of the people of Wangaunu— 

“The natives form the tribe of the Ra- 
rewa, and their whole number is about 
8,000, including all those who inhabit the 
valley of the Awaroa. Of all the natives, 
who are under the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, this tribe is the most advanced 
in the arts of civilization. This must be 
ascribed partly to the endeavours of the 
missionaries, and partly to the compara- 
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tive isolation of the natives, resulting from. 
their having been po enough to re- 
sist the aggressions of E’Ongi from the 
Bay of Islands, and of the neighbouring 
tribes. The traveller does not meet here 
with that begging and grasping behaviour 
which renders the natives on the coast so 
importunate; on the contrary, they are a 
quiet, hard-working people, and they have, 
fora small payment, cut a road thirty- 
two long through the primitive 
forest, between Kaitaia and Waimate, in 
the neighbourhood of the Bay of Islands; 
they have also cut roads in the neighbour- 
hood of their own village. During my 
stay I saw them reap wheat, and plough 
several acres of land, and the missionaries 
encourage them to exchange their for- 
mer unwholesome food of decayed maize 
and potatoes for bread. Several of the 
natives have one or two head of cattle and 
horses; and I have every reason to believe 
that here at least the missionaries will en- 
courage their acquiring them, in order to 
dispose of the increase of their own stock. 

“The village has quite an English ap- 
pearance; a large church, with a steeple 
of kauri boards, has been constructed al- 
most entirely by the natives; gardens with 
roses are betore the houses, and at the foot 
of the hill wheat alternates with vines, 
with hops, which thrive extremely well, 
and. with various fruit-trees and vegeta- 
bles: there are also several patches planted 
with tobacco. 

“The government town of Auckland, 
considering the short time it has existed, 
has made considerable progress. Its po- 
pulation amounts to more than 2,000. 
The thing that chiefly recommends the 
situation of this place for the central town 
of the northern island, is its easy commu- 
nication with the coast, both to the north 
and to the southward. With the western 
coast, and with the interior, over Manukao 
andthe river Waikato, nothing interrupts 
the water-communication but two small 
portages; and even with Cook’s Straits 
relations can be easily established, either 
by the river Thames, or the Waikato and 
Waipa, and the river Wanganui. The 
coast trade particularly is of the greatest 
importance, as the nature of the country 
will cause its colonization at many different 
points at onee: and already a great num- 
ber of small coasting vessels communicate 
with Auckland. We must.not forget that 
the Thames and the Piako form an exten- 
sive agricultural valley, and that, as their 
natural harbour, Waitemata is preferable 
to Coromandel Harbour. In short, it ap- 
pears that there can be no question but 
that the place has been very judiciously 
chosen for the site of a town, as com- 
manding a great extent of cultivable land 
in its neighbourhood, great facility of com- 
munication with the coast and the interior 
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of the northern island; and.as being. a cen- 
tral point for the most. powerful: native 
tribes, the Nga-pui to the northward, the 
Waikato to the southward, and the Nga- 
te-hauwa to the eastward, separating them 
in a military point of view, , but..uniting 
them for the purposes. of civilization and 


commerce. 
PE a age atten ng emg 
springs on so ore:— 

“The whole of this assemblage of 
springs. covers an extent of about two 
square miles. Many of them are difficult 
and dangerous to approach, as the whole 
arena seems to beonly a thin crust over sub- 
terranean and volcanic caverns. The sur- 
face is hard, white, and thin; below this 
is a whitish, pumiceous, and friable earth; 
then is a yellowish earth, containing sul- 
plate of iron or sulphur ; then a-chalce- 
dony, perfect in some places, in others in 
process of formation. The whole is about 
a foot in thickness; and below this is a 
grey, soft, and generally hot mud. It 
often happens that this crust breaks in, 
and dred scaldings not unfrequently 
occur.” 

Speaking of the Roru-Maunana (warm 
lake) which has a cascade of boiling water 
falling into it, he says— 

“ After having crossed a streamlet of a 
blood-heat, we found ourselves up to our 
knees in a muddy swamp, without know- 
ing how to proceed,.as our native attend- 
ants were still far behind. At last they 
arrived, and led us to a higher piece of 
ground, where we pitched our tent, as we 
did not venture, though all our provisions 
were exhausted, to go any farther, for our 
two guides, who were well acquainted witir 
the place, said there was a very bad 
swamp to be passed before we could reach 
the native settlement, and that it was doubt- 
ful whether there were any natives there. 
They themselves, however, started, and 
promised to be back early in the morning 
with a canoe and food. On rising the next 
morning we found the lake covered with 
waterfowl, among which were the beau- 
tiful porphyrio, ducks, and snipes, and also 
gulls, whieh feed upon a small fish that 
abounds in the lake. Before our guides 
returned, I had shot a great many of the 
unwary pukeko, or porphyrio, which 
proved excellent game. Some natives 
came in a canoe to fetch us over the lake 
to their settlement. * *. The boiling 
pond on the top, which was clear and blue, 
could not be approached, as the concre- 
tions at its margin were very thin and 
fragile. The pond was about ten yards 
round, and perhaps one hundred feet above 
the level of the Rotu-Mahana. The water 
which is discharged into. the lake from 
this pond and from other places, warms 
its waters to 35° Fahr. above the tempe 
rature of the air, that is, to. 95°.” 
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WAGES IN SPAIN. ‘ 
Tue article which appeared in the ‘ Mirror 
of the 28th Jan. has caused several inquiries 
to be addressed to us on the subject of 
wages in Spain. We are happy to have it 
in our power to supply the following state- 
ment, which was furnished by the same 
period referred to in the former article, as 
an approximation of the average rates of 
labour throughout the re Shani 
8 4 4 A 

Farm Labourers _- - Tris. S$rls. sett ond 134, 
Labvourersonthe Roads 6 - - - Is. 2d. 
Masonsand Carpenters 9 - 6 1s.10d. & Is. 2jd. 
Woollen Manufacto- 

ries and Paper aio 10 + 6 - 2s, andls. 234. 

in Alcoy 
Labourers in eo 


Tobacco Factory at , S 

Seville, viz. 2) 10 4 2s. and 10d. 
men & 2,000 women 

Ditto in the Mines at : 6 
Adra, about 10,000 


Silk Spinning tenca} 


1s. 23d. 


ries in Valencia Is. and 10d. 
Silk Weavers in dit 
i eavers in ditto 

rrahe, } 28 i 
Coopers (very scarce) 20 - ~ - 4s. 

Working hours from 7 in the morning;till 10 in 

the evening. 

The arrieros or carriers, divided into the 
two classes of masters and servants, form 
the most numerous of the working 
The servants receive from 3 to 4 reals per 
day (74d. to 10d.), and have their expenses 
paid when on a journey. 

The number of working days in the year may 
be estimated at 
Sunda: 
Religious Festivals - - - 
Only half-work on 32 demi-ditto - - - 


5 - 4-6 


4s. 10d.and 1s. 


273 


92 
365 
Labouring servants, boarded with their 
masters, receive in town and country from 
24 to 4 reals, or from to 10d. per day. 
The rates above mentioned are about as 
high as the average of those paid for simi- 
lar descriptions of work in England ; but 
when the quantity of work done is taken 
into account, they are decidedly higher. 
Piece-work is little known in Spain, be- 
cause it lays the employer under the ne- 
cessity of exercising the most unremitting 
vigilance, in order to secure due care in its 
execution ; and work done by the day may 
be moderately estimated at from a fourth 
to a third less than would be performed ‘by 
English workmen. One hour a-day may: 
be said to. be lost in smoking and lighting 
cigars. Governmentat that period: had’ 
made it a rule in all their establishments, 
such as thetobacco factories, &c., to engage 
such workmen only.as would undertake’ 
to labour every day, Sundays not excepted. 
There are only five or six holidays al- 
lowed ; and on: festival days mass is per- 
formed in the workshops in the morning. 
Many private mining and manufacturing 
list ts follow this example, except’ 
that they do not enforce working on Sun- 
days. The bishops evince no great reluct- 
ance to sanction these innovations. 
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IN COMMEMORATION OF THE OPENING 
OF THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


we the chief with one accord, 
‘o whom all other chiefs must yield, 
For while they strive with spear and sword, 
He conquers simply with a shield. 
Great Brunel his vast work has - 
g all to his will, 
And us under es’ bed, 
“In lowest deep a deeper still.” 
Though none his merit can den 
at ‘ould be difficult to show.” 


name so honourably high, 
For that which is so very low. 
His bosom hi: swell with pride, 
His fame oye from shore to shore, 
‘Whose glory is identified 
With England’s very greatest bore. 





AN OLD FRENCH EPIGRAM. 
Peter from sickness dies; you ask 
That something of him may be said : 
I hasten to perform the task, 
“ Peter has lived, and Peter's dead.” 





Extraordinary Catastrophe at Guada- 
loupe. — A private letter gives a most 
distressing account of one of the scenes 
wi on the occasion of the late 
earthquake. . ‘The howtses are almost 
wholly built‘ of wood, and when thrown 
down by the shock, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, the ordinary 
there was: a fire immany of them, which, 
in numerous cases, ignited the fallen ma- 
terials: In one imstance, 1 mother and 
her daughter, a child about ten years of 
age, who were halfGuried in. the ruins of 
theirabode, and unable to move ‘were in 
such a situation that they could see and hear 
each other. The child in vain looked to 
her perent for suecour ; the mother could 
not extricate herself. In this 
situation they remained a considerable 
time, when the wood of the house caught 

The flames approached the girl; her 
cries for help were but unhap- 
pily without effect. The wretched mother 
was. obliged. to. mark the 9 of -the 
devouring element, and to hear the agon- 
izing shrieks of the’ dyirig intiocent. She 
herself was snatched from the danger a 
few moments after the victim had’expired: 
Relief: came when-it was least: welcome. 

American Embassy to Chine. 
have voted: 400,000" dollars’ to. cover’ the’ 
expense of sending an’ embassy to’China, 
and Mr Nathan Dunn; the proprietor of the 
Chinese expedition at Knightsbridge, is 
to be the ne 

Ex of —The gold sent’ out 
of this country sitice ‘1887, is officially an- 
nounced to have amounted to 2,082,247 07., 
the silver-to 87,555,117. 
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ORNAMENTAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Wuat will posterity think, some two or 
three centuries hence, when they see the 
accompanying representation of the place 
of business of a painter and glazier of the 
nineteenth century! Will it excite won- 
der and admiration, or will the march of 
improvement render such profusely-deco- 
rated edifices common among the traders 
of England ? 

_ The building to which we refer stands 
in Hanover street, Hanover square. It 
belongs to Mr Fairs : and what it will be 
when finished, it would, perhaps, be rash 
to pronounce ; for even since the drawing 
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was taken for ‘ The Mirror,’ some tasteful 
additions have been made. 

It is not, however, to be understood that, 
because Mr Fairs modestly writes up 
“painting and glazing” in front of his 
house, that his attention is confined to 
those mechanical arts. He is an eminent 
house decorator, and boasts among his 
stores some costly objects of great anti- 
quarian worth. Old paintings and ancient 
stained glass, and the rarest ornaments of 
bygone palaces, may be seen in his reposi- 
tory ; chimney-pieces, elaborately carved, 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
the identical ceiling of the celebrated Star 
Chamber, 
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Arms. Quarterly ; first, gu. on a bend between three cross crosslets, fitchée ar., an escut- 
cheon or, chi with: a demi-lion, rampant, pierced through ‘the mouth by an arrow 


within a double tressure, flory, counter-flory, of the first, for Howard ; 


second, gu. three 


lions passant, guardant pee or, in chief a label of three points, ar. for Broth ; third, 
arren and 


chequy or and az. for 


fourth gu. a lion rampant, ar. armed tongued, az. for 


Mowbray ; behind the shield two truncheons, or marshal’s staves, in saltier, or enamelled at 
the ends, sa. the insignia of Earl Marshal. Crest. On chapeau gu. turned up erm. a lion, statant 


guardant, his tail extended or, 


gorged with a ducal coronet ar. Supporters. Dexter a lion. 


sinister, a horse, both ar., the latter holding in his mouth a slip of oak, vent, fructed. ppr. 
Motto. “ Sola virtus invicta.” Virtue alone is invincible. - 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF NORFOLK. 
Tue noble family of the Howards, claiming, 
in its long line, many of the highest dis- 
tinctions in the state, is at the head of the 
peerage of England. It is next to the 
blood royal. 

Sir William Dugdale, in his baronage, 
commences with a sort of apology for not 
tracing the Howards back further than to 
the time of Edward the First. “There are 
those,” he says, “who will expect that I 
should ascend much higher in manifesting 
the greatness and honour of this wide- 
spreading family.” The learned antiquary 
then proceeds to say that some had sup- 
posed that their common ancestor, in the 
time of the Saxons, had derived his name 
from an eminent office or command ; others 
(afterwards) from the name of a place. 
He adds, “ And some have not stuck to 
derive them from the famous Hereward, 
the chief conductor of those forces which 
so stoutly defended the Isle of Ely for a 
time against King William the Conqueror 
and his army. But to the last I cannot 
well assent, by reason that Ingulph, then 
Abbot of Crowland (who was his con- 
ductor) affirms that Hereward left no 
other issue than an heir female, named 
Turfreda, wife to Hugh de Evernine, Lord 
of Deping, in Com Linc.” 

Thus cautiously rejecting what he 
deemed apocryphal, Dugdale goes on— 
“T shall therefore satisfy myself (after 
much fruitless search to satisfy myself, as 
well as others, on this point) beginning 
with William Howard, a learned and 
reverend judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, for a great part of King Edward the 
First’s and beginning of Edward the 
Second’s reign, before whom there are me- 
morials of fines which were levied from 
xv Joh. Bap. 26 E. I, until crastin S. Joh. 
Bapt. 2, E. I. 

“ This William had large possessions in 
Wigenhale, in the north west part of Nor- 


folk, as also in divers places thereabouts; 
became one of the Commissioners of Sew- 
ers for the repair of the banks and drains 
in Middleton, Kingston, and Sechithe, in 
that part of Norfolk, in 22 E. I, and in 23 
of E. I. had summons as and with the rest 
of the judges of the Court at Westminster, 
and the King’s learned counsel unto the 
Parliament then held there. So likewise 
to the Parliament of 25, 28, and 32 E. I, 
as also of the 1 E. IL.” 

He was succeeded by his son John, and 
it~was a John Howard descended from 
him that, in the reign of Henry VI, and in 
that of Edward IV, served in France and 
in Brittany. In the twelfth of Edward IV 
he was summoned to Parliament among the 
barons of the realm. On peace being con- 
cluded between England and France, Louis 
XI gave him a pension of 6,000 crowns, 
and “ bestowed on this Lord Howard, over 
and above his pension, no less than twenty- 
four thousand crowns in money and plate 
in two years.” It was a great point in 
the policy of that crafty monarch to make 
those about the King of England favour- 
able to his views. Lord Howard was never 
compromised with his sovereign. In the 
reign of Richard III he was made Earl 
Marshal of England, and the same day 
advanced to the dignity of Duke of Nor- 
folk, on the 28th of June, in the first year 
of that king’s reign. Though Dugdale dis- 
tinctly states that he took no part in the 
criminal deeds ascribed to the crook- 
backed murderous uncle, the Duke of 
Norfolk served him zealously during the 
whole of his brief career, and died with 
him in the battle of Bosworth field, August 
the 22nd, 1485. His son Thomas, who 
succeeded to his title, had a short time be- 
fore been made Earl of Surrey. He was 
made prisoner in that battle in which his 
father laid down his life, but was short} 
after received into favour by comm § Vii, 
and became one of his Privy Co 
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Science. 


— 


BAGG’S PATENT PROCESS FOR 
PRINTING SILKS, CALICO, PAPER, 
AND OTHER FABRICS BY VOL- 
TAIC ELECTRICITY. 

A Few remarks on the nature of this 

new application of electri¢al science, upon 

which the art of electrical printing is 
founded, will be amply sufficient to enable 
any one with a little 


means of this invention, paper, porcelain, 
alico, and textile fabrics of every kind, 
may be printed upon in a variety of 
colours at a. single impression, without the 
application of any pigment or colouring 


matter. 

We therefore propose to speak _princi- 
pally of its application to calico printing. 

. Before entering’ into the details of the 
new plan, let us take a. hasty glance at 
the method at present pursued in the em- 
bellishment. of cotton goods; and let us 
begin with an illustrative experiment. 

If we dissolve.a small quantity of corro- 
sive sublimate: in-a wine-glass of water, 
and add to this a little hydriodate of 
potassa, an immediate change is produced; 
and the two solutions, which in a separate 
state were perfectly clear and colourless, 
dre instantly rendered opaque by the for- 
mation of a splendid scarlet pigment,—the 
periodide of mercury, which gradually 
subsides to:the bottom of the glass. 

If, in this experiment, we substitute 
acetate of lead for corrosive sublimate, the 
precipitate is a rich yellow; and so, by 
varying the metallic solution and the re- 
agent employed in its precipitation, any 
desired colour may be obtained. In fact, 
it is by this means that colours are ordi- 
narily formed for the use of the artist; 
and, by an elaborate extension of the same 
principle, the calico printer is enabled to 
adorn the produce of the loom with his 
varied. and beautiful devices. 

The metallic solutions, or mordants, 
being previously inspissated with starch, 
gum, pipe-clay, or: other appropriate 
thickener, are deposited in their respec- 
tive places. upon the cloth to be printed, 
by means of a machine of great cost and 
complexity. 

After the impression is thus given, the 
cotton is alldwed'a short time to dry. It 
is then immersed in the dye-bath, a vessel 
containing 4 suitable re-agent. As the de- 
coction penetrates the cloth it encounters 
the mordants, producing a number of co- 
loured precipitates so closely entangled 
among its, fires, and incorporated with its 
substance, as to be perfectly proof against 
all subsequent washing. 

_ ‘The most: important mordants in. ure 
are the acetate of alumina, the acetate of 
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mn, and the protomuriate and permuriate 





tin. 

The colouring matter of cochineal is 
fixed by means of tin with the production 
of a scarlet, and by the addition of alum 
the scarlet'is changed to crimson. A de- 
coction of madder may be substituted for 
cochineal with but little inferiority in the 
result. A beautiful yellow is obtained by 
printing with acetate of lead, and subse- 
quently immersing the cloth in bi-chro- 

Blue le rendil 

jue is obtained inting 
with an iron. * AF nmer 
passing the cloth through an acidulated 
solution of of potassa; but 
indigo is more commonly employed for 
this purpose, 

By diluting the mordants the depth of 
shade is varied, and by their appropriate 
admixture compound colours are obtained. 

‘We now proceed to discuss the new ap+ 
plication of voltaic electricity to the pur- 

ted. 


pose sta! 

Let it be required to print in two colours, 
blue and brown. A compound pattern 
must be formed in such a manner as to: 
present to the substance to. receive. the 
impression different metals in differen 
parts of its: surface. The metals in. this 
case would be iron and copper, and the 
mode of printing such a pattern will be 
readily understood from the following de- 
scription :— 

Jpon a smooth plate of metal, in con- 
nexion with the negative pole of an active 
battery, two or three thicknesses of. calico 
are to be placed, having been previously 
moistened with a mixed mordant of nitrate 
of soda and ferrocyanate of potassa. On 
the calico is laid the metallic design. This 
contact, however, produces no. effect until 
the upper plate is touched with the posi- 
tive wire; but the moment the electric 
circuit is thus completed, a decomposition 
of the interposed solution takes place; 
hydrogen, potassa, and soda pass to the 
negative pole, whilst oxygen, with nitric 
and ferrocyanic acids, are disengaged at 
the positive pele; where, acting, upon the 
metals. thus to them, an accu- 
rate copy of the design, in its proper 
colours, is instantaneously produced. The 
cause of. this is obvious; ferrocyanate of 
iron is blue, and ferrocyanate of copper is 
brown, and thus the two pigments re. 
quired are produced wherever the two 
metals touch the cloth. " 

The introduction of nitrate of soda into 
the mordant is: for the purpose of facili- 
tating the passage of the electricity, and 
of preventing the incrustation of insoluble 
matter. upon the metals, which, without 
this aid, would inevitably take place, and 
totally check the operation after two or 
three impressions, 

. But let us take another example, 























obtained when required. 
If a zinc plate be upon calico, 
ian bine and 


pole of a battery, the. 
moment the zinc is touched with the nega- 
tive wire the blue is changed to a beauti- 


decomposes the Prussian blue, taking up 
the acid, and precipitating peroxide of 
iron. 

- A great variety of these effects may be 
obtained. Cloth dyed with indigo, and 
moistened with a solution of! common salt, 
slightly acidulated with muriatic acid, is 
bleached. by: the battery at the positive 
pole, which, in this.case, should be made 
of platina, 

It must not be forgotten that in cons 
ducting these experiments it is necessary 
to use starch, or some other thickener, 
with the mordants, as otherwise the colours 
would run: 

In- the: meantime we would refer those 
of. our readers who may be desirous of 
obtaining additional information, to the 
popular and interesting lectures of Pro- 
fessor Bachhoffner,* who hasdevoted much 
pains and attention to the details of the 
invention, which he explains and illustrates 
in his usual lucid and felicitous manner. 





Opening of: the Thames Tunnel.—This 
wonderful undertaking is at length opened 
for the regular passage of foot passengers. 
On Saturday last the public were admitted 
for the first time. A mifitary band led 
the way, and: a procession was formed in 
which Sir I. Brunel and the directors led 
the way, in the presence of some 3000 per- 
sons. The Lord Mayor, the Earl of Lin- 
coln, Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir Edward 
Jodri , Sir Robert Inglis, Mr Hawes, 
M.P., Mr Roebuck, M.P., Mr Hume; M.P., 
Mr Warburton, Sir I. Brunel, his son, Mr 
I. Brunel, Dr H: Wollaston, Mr C. Bab- 
bage, Dr Faraday, Messrs Maudslay and 


* At the Royat Polytechnic Institution. 
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Islands to Lord Stanley.. Some seeds which 
had been sown in the government garden, 
in good soil, but different from that: in 
which it grows naturally, seemed to'show 
that it would thrive in any soil, provided 
it were supplied with moisture. In. its 
native state it succeeds best in spots most 
exposed to the sea, and in therankest peat- 

So fond are horses and wild cattle 


from the interior of the country. It is 
recommended, in cultivating the tussac, 
to sow the seed just below the surface of 
ground in patches two feet apart, to be 
afterwards thinned out 

six or seven feet high. 
should not be grazed, but 
bundles: when grazed it 
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given to it, mixed with water. The 
plants operated upon became like the 
roses, of a fine dark green, more robust 
and compact in their growth; flowering 
more freely and earlier : it had no effect 
on the colours of the flowers. No further 
result was obtained when half an ounce 
more was administered to them. Some 
verbenas, petinias, tstemons, and 
various other plants, were watered with 
the nitrate at the rate of three quarters of 
a pound to the rod, and with the same 
results ; except that they seemed to be- 
come exhausted in the autumn sooner than 
those which were not dressed with the 
nitrate. If applied in dry weather, and 
over-head, it acts in the same way as com- 
mon salt, by destroying the leaves and 
young shoots. It has been found very 
effectual for killing slugs. The solution 
of nitrate of soda is more efficacious than 
lime-water where it can be applied with- 
out touching the foliage.—Proceedings of 
the Hort. Soc. 

Large Pear-tree.—About 10 miles north 
of Vincennes, Indiana, in the United 
States, there is a remarkable pear-tree, 
said to have been raised from seed about 
35 or 40 years ago, which, at one foot above 
the ground, measures 10 feet in circum- 
ference, and 6} feet at nine feet above the 
ground. The diameter of the space 
eovered by the branches is 69 feet. In 
the year 1834 it yielded 134 bushels of 
pears ; in the year 1839 it produced 80 
bushels ; and in the year 1840 it produced 
140 bushels. The tree is a rapid grower, 
a constant bearer, and an enormously pro- 
ductive kind. The fruit is about the size 
of a turkey’s egg, rating, as to quality, 
with the third grade of dessert pears.— 
Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture. 

To Preserve Eqggs.—Take a box or jar of 
the size required, lay fine salt to the thick- 
ness of two inches evenly on the bottom 
of it, and place the eggs, with the small 
end downwards, on the salt, so as not to 
touch each other. Then strew more salt, 
so as to cover them, shake all gently, and 
add a layer of eggs and a layer of salt, till 
the vessel is full, Put it in your cellar, 
and you will find the eggs good during the 
whole of next winter.— Gardener’s Chron. 





A SISTER’S LOVE. 
( Continued.) 
Evertyn turned towards the house in 
quest of her husband: uncertain whether 
he might not have quitted the dining hall, 
she cast an anxious glance into the yet 
empty ballroom, the contrast between 
which, brilliantly illuminated, arched over- 
head with stately palm branches, and 
decorated with a profusion of exotics, 
which would have beggared the conserva- 
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tories of half Europe, and the dungeon of 
which her sister’s husband was the doomed 
inhabitant—smote on her with all the bit- 
terness of life’s first stern reality. 

When she filed horror-stricken from this 
scene of ill-timed gaiety, it was to encoun- . 
ter, and in a mood equally discordant, her 
unconscious husband. His constitutional 
good spirits, heightened by sober .convi- 
viality, and well-earned compliment, the 
gay and gallant Guy—his noble martial 
figure as erect as ever, and his step as 
light and commanding—turned, whistling 
a lively air, into the verandah in search of 
his wife, and, as breathless with contending 
emotions, she fairly ran against him, 
snatched her tenderly to his heart, with 
gay and familiar terms of endearment that 
smote on the guilty recesses of her’s like a 
knell. 

Evelyn mustered from despair the cou- 
rage to say that a petitioner awaited him 
in the verandah, though, on being ques- 
tioned as to this unseasonable intruder, 
she could only falter—“ Go, go to her for 
God’s sake, and for her sake grant a par- 
don to more than one !” 

It may be figured more easily than de- 
scribed, with what strange stirring of the 
heart the gallant veteran saw before him 
again, after the lapse of twelve long years, 
the well-remembered Irish cloak, and with 
what yet greater bewilderment he beheld 
beneath it the saddened, faded image of 
her who had flashed before his eyes a 
moment since in all but youthful beauty. 

Strange as it all seemed, ere she could 
speak one word in a voice whose first tone 
would have brought conviction, instinct 
—the unerring instinct of gratitude—told 
Sir Guy that the preserver of his life stood 
before him. In one instant, ere he could 
prevent it, she was at his feet. The first 
words of the disinterested suppliant were 
—“Oh! bless ye, Colonel, don’t ye be 
blaming poor Evelyn! *Twas I deceived 
ye for the good of both. I had broke rings 
wid one in my own station months before 
this day twelve years cast ye on Innismo- 
ran; and ere ever ye came out o’ that 
weary fever, I was far enough away wid 
him beyant the sea.” 

““T see—I comprehend,” got out by de- 
grees the astonished listener, whose powers 
of comprehension were nevertheless pretty 
severely taxed by the yet unexplained ap- 
pearance of his wife’s “ doppel gauger,” or 
“fetch”—“and where is your husband 
now, Aileen ?” 

“In the condemned cell of the gaol of 
T——, Gineral, and that’s why I am here 
entirely ; for it’s you alone that can save 
his life, else I'd niver, niver have come to 
make trouble betwixt you and my own 
blessed sister. And ye needn’t be asking 
‘may ye do it with a safe conscience ?’ for 
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he’s as free o’ the blood he’s condemned 
for, as your honour’s wee nameson Guy, 
that I’ve left in the prison beside him to 
keep away ill thoughts wi’ his winning, 
laughing ways.” 

* “T dare not doubt you,” said Sydenham, 
though (one of his old smiles passing 
over his manly countenance) you have de- 
ceived me once already. Even if to blame, 
your husband has strong claims on my in- 
terposition ; if innocent, he has a right to 
command it ; so, cheer up, you can have 
nothing to fear. But there’s a culprit 
nearer at hand, and as dear to us both, 
whom we must hasten to put out of pain. 
Come with me to her dressing room, and 
take the food and rest I am sure you 
need.” 

And then it was that while a case of 
unexpected business formed the apology of 
the governor to the impatient dancers, and 
reluctance to appear without him the grace- 
ful excuse of his timid lady, confessions 
and explanations were incoherently poured 
forth and accepted with a warmth and 
abandonment of reciprocal feeling, which 
brought the dream-like visions of Letrewel, 
and love, and shipwreck, with all the vivid- 
ness of yesterday before every mind’s eye. 
Once more on a low stool at her forgiving 
husband’s feet, with Aileen’s talismanic 
cloak cast by the instinctive tact of its 
kind owner over the splendour it eclipsed 
but to outshine in Sydenham’s eyes, Eve- 
lyn looked so thoroughly the Hebe of his 
frst fancy, while, at the same time, the far 
more fitting object of his maturer choice, 
that his sense how truly the exchange had 
been “for his good,” made him view in 
the rescuer of his life the artificer also of 
his happiness. 

To stay the execution of Moriarty’s sen- 
tence, and command a revision of the pro- 
ceedings against him, seemed to Sir Guy 
too much an act of justice to be deemed an 
expression of gratitude; and while the 
now tranquillised Aileen slept beneath her 
sister’s sheltering rocf the long sleep of 
exhaustion, it was that sister’s first act of 
spontaneous and grateful duty to forego the 
joy of watching beside her pillow, to show 
herself in afar different scene on the arm 
of the proud and delighted governor. 

She retired, it may be imagined, early— 
the more so that Aileen, provided with the 
necessary documents, was impatient to set 
out with the dawn, not, it may be believed, 
in the frail conveyance which had wafted 
her to ——, but in a light swift-sailing 
schooner, used for communication among 
the islands, which a less influential person 
than the governor would have found diffi- 
culty in hiring for so short and every-day 
a trip as that to T—. 

The trip, though short, was a prover- 
bially stormy one ; and as Evelyn left the 
ball-room, the ominous sound of the long 
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roaring swell in the offing awakened mis- 
givings for her courageous sister’s A 


To dissuade her from a voyage the 
purposes of which could be equally accom- 
plished without hazard to herself, would, 
to one who knew her less, have seemed 
easy. But Evelyn felt that even she her- 

could have deputed no other to be the 
bearer of life @o Moriarty; and when 
morning came, and with it a frightful gale, 
the sole feeling in the devoted wife’s bosom 
was the im bility of getting others to 
risk life and property in a cause where, in 
her eyes, both were as nothing. 

Sydenham again, though his interest in 
Moriarty’s safety fell little short of her 
own, felt the deep responsibility of perilling 
for one life, however precious, those of-a 
whole crew, could he even succeed in brib- 
ing or intimidating them to set sail; and 
the greater part of the last day but one of 
poor Moriarty’s term of existence had 
rolled away in fruitless efforts to devise 
an expedient for saving him, when one, a 
possible though desperate one, occurred to 
the agonised anxiety of Lady Sydenham, 

Ifit involved, as it undoubtedly did, some 
risk to re own husband—and that on a 
point where he was 8 ible 
—she felt that thus, ed thus) alone ould 
he fully discharge his obligations and her 
own to Aileen. Without communicating 
to her sister a vague hope which might 
not be realised, she enjoined her, as she 
valued her husband’s safety, to exert her 
well-earned influence over the governor to 
obtain a carte blanche for using in his 
name whatever efforts might yet be prac- 
ticable to induce any seafaring person on 
the island to give her a passage ; a request 
which—the only alternative being Aileen’s 
frantic resolution to perish in the attempt 
in the canoe—he had little difficulty or 
hesitation in granting. 

Furnished with this precious document, 
Lady Sydenham entrusted to her sister’s 
execution a plan in which official de- 
corum would have prevented her from 
taking an active part, even were not the 
natural eloquence of a wife’s pleadings 
far more to be trusted for success than all 
the influence of rank or station. 

In the gaol of T—— there lay a young 
Spanish pirate, of whose fate, notwithstand- 
ing some palliating and rather interesting 
circumstances, there remained not a sha- 
dow of a doubt. Here, and here only, was 
to be found an individual to whom the 
risk of life could be next to nothing ; while, 
as to that of property, his own little pira- 

tical felucca, lying condemned in the har- 
bour, would, lyn felt, be cheaply pur- 
chased from the captors by the after sacri- 
fice of all the jewels in her possession. 

“Ma this matter rat ye best may, 
my dear sister,” exclaimed the weeping 
Evelyn (as she enveloped Aileen for the 
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nocturnal expedition in the well-known 
protecting cloak), “for your own husband’s 
good, and with the least of stain on the 
honour and integrity of mine. Give this 
gold freely—it is yours—to secure the 
escape of the Spaniard, if he consent to do 
your errand : only, for his soul’s sake, and 
the lives of others, swear him first, by the 
faith you hold in common, to give up for 
ever his wild calling, and the means of 
following a better shall not be withheld.” 

The sisters exchanged a long mute em- 
brace, and parted—the one well knowing, 
the other half suspecting, that if success- 
ful, they would not meet that night again, 
perhaps on earth nomore. What gold 
might have failed to achieve, the eloquence 
of despair and the hope of life combined 
to accomplish. Pedro Garcias—whose 
confessor, the interpreter between the par- 
ties, facilitated’ a scheme which held out 
opportunities of future penitence to one 
still young—found little difficulty in re- 
possessing himself at midnight of his 
neglected bark, or rejoining the two con- 
cealed survivors of his crew. The tem- 
pests which the daring hardihood of guilt 
had often enabled them to baffle, were 
braved for once, and under holier auspices, 
on behalf of innocence ; and a few short 
hours before that fixed for the ignominious 
fate of Moriarty Carroll, the order for the 
revision of his sentence and transfer of his 
person to the neighbouring island was 
drawn from the bosom of the exulting 
Aileen. 

None, however—such was her exemplary 
discretion—knew then or since in the 
colonies, that family connexion had aught 
to do with Governor Sydenham’s righteous 
interposition—still less with the escape of 
the pirate, Pedro Garcias, who, warned by 
past perils and turned from the error of his 
ways by the eloquence of example in the 
Carrolls, lived to visit as an honest trader 
(when making a trip in quest of baccaleo 
to Galway) Moriarty and Aileen, then 
happy possessors, through Sir Guy’s muni- 
ficence, of the farm of Letrewel. 

And when, in due course of time, there 
‘were two Guy Sydenhams in the army 
list, and a fine young cornet, the image 
of Lady S——, was introduced by her 
Ahusband, on his return from service, as 
the heir to his honours—(while a second 
Evelyn replaced to Aileen the babe she 
had early deplored)—few besides their im- 
mediate connexions were ever aware that 
a nephew’s claim was all he possessed— 
but, oh ! how strong were its extent and 
nature on ‘the love, and pride, and pro- 
tection of the parents whose name he 
worthily bore. 


The Queen——Her present Majesty is 
the only queen regnant of England that 
ever had a family. 
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Che Gatherer. 


A Prayer Answered. — Lord Herbert, 
of Cherbury printed his celebrated book 
called ‘De Veritate distinguitur a Revela- 
tione,’ in the year 1624. Before publishing 
he relates that he sought the immediate 
assistance of Heaven. He thus expresses 

i '—“I took my book, ‘ De Veritate, 
in my hand, and kneeling on my knees, 
devoutly said these words —‘Q! thou 
eternal God! author of the light that 
now shines on me, and giver of all inward 
illuminations, I do beseech thee of thy in- 
finite goodness to pardon a greater request 
than a sinner ought to make: I am not 
satisfied enough whether I shall publish 
this book, ‘ De Veritate;’ if it be for thy 
glory, I beseech thee give me some sign 
from Heaven ; if not, I shall suppress it,’ 
I had no sooner spoken these words but a 
loud, though yet a gentle noise, came from 
Heaven, for it was like nothing on earth, 
which did so comfort and cheer me, that I 
took my petition as granted, and that I 
had the sign demanded.” 

How to kill Insects instantaneously.—I 
spent the years of 1829 and 1830 in the 
south of France, and one day walking 
under that lovely sky, I was stopped by a 
large and powerful insect crossing my path, 
and running as fast as he could go from 
fear of me (and not without reason), for I 
took him up, and held him with ulty 
in a piece of thick letter-paper. His strug- 
giles to free himsei/ astonished me, from the 
strength of limb that he displayed. I was 
near the house of a friend who was staying 
at Thiers, and while walking thither I 
passed, in one of the vineyards, a labourer, 
of whom I inquired the name of the insect. 
He said it was a taille-piéd, and that it 
was most destructive to the vines, gnaw- 
ing through their roots. I took it to the 
house of my friend and asked if he knew 
any method of killing insects in a moment; 
for that, although I was anxious to take 
him to England as a specimen, I would 
let him loose rather than he should suffer 
from.a lingering or painful death, My 
friend said he would kill him in an in- 
stant, which he did by dropping two‘or 
three drops of ether on his head or back: 
its death was instantaneous.— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

The Right of the Bolster—This sin- 
gular title was formerly that of a feast to 
which military commanders on the eon- 
tinent invited their brother officers on the 
occasion of their marriage. 

Criminal Offenders in England and Scot- 
land.—The statistics will be derivable from 
the systematic series of returns of criminal 
prosecutions annually presented. The re- 
spective returns for England and Scotland 
for 1841 run thus: in England, the number 


























































during the yon, i 2 for trial, or bailed, 
ills were ignored by grand 
phn eel to 2,048; and likewise 
cases not 


guil 5,018, yeh 19-and 4-5ths per 
ity were ani 
aa the whole number tried. In Scot- 
land, the total number of “ offenders” was 
3,562. From this number we have to de- 
duct 653, who were discharged before trial; 
when we have 2,909 actually brought to 
trial. Of these, the number acquitted was 
216, or 7 and 2-5ths per cent. Yet.even 
= small number are not sent forth with a 
and general finding of not guilty, as 
gland. a 191 cases, the verdict is 
rs not proven”—a declaration of suspicion, 
which tells the world, that the accused 
must produce something more than what 
appeared at his trial before I ean 
receive him as an innocent 

The Drap Mortuaire, ~The d dead cloth, 
used in ance for centuries, was a 
cloth in the form of the coverlid of a bed. 
From ancient times it was the practice to 
decorate it with the of a cross, 
which was black when used to cover the 
corpse of a man, and white when required notices 
for that of a woman. 

A Burthened Conscience.—In Catholic 
countries those who do not strictly keep 
fast days frequently confess to “ putting 
a glass of wine or a chicken on their con- 
science.” 

Important "Medical Observations. — In 
his lecture of last week, Dr Gregory re- 
marked that consumption appeared to be 
the greatest destroyer of mankind. The 
afflicted often sought for relief by remov- 
ing to a warm climate, but consumption, 
he showed, wasas prevalent in warm coun- 
tries as in cold ones. The small pox, 
cholera, and other diseases of the old world, 
have not yet appeared in Australia. “The 


growth of men, animals, and trees,” said ‘the 


Dr Gregory, * “is a daily miracle.” We do 
not, from its being common, feel all the 
wonder which it ought to inspire, but it 
is growth that distinguishes, in a most 
striking manner, the works of the Almighty 
from those of man. The steam-engine, and 
all the noblest creations of science, as they 
leave the workman’s hands, must for ever 
remain in the same state. It is for the 
Deity alone to give an object, once formed, 
the power of growing and of increase. 
a for the Million.—-Connected with the 
Second Report: of the Children’s Employ- 
ment Commission, we find the following 
evidence given by a Mr Peter Law, the 
landlord of a house called “the Star and 
Garter,” relative to the food of the manu- 
facturing classes:—“ The meat they buy is 
a sort of carrion, quite unfit for human use. 
‘There are meat-conners, who ought to seize 
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ng the Yon js 27,760. This includes not. 


calves, or of cows that have died of some 
disease, most commonly of diarrhea. Sheep 
porames agg Fares in the fields, from a dis- 
ease in head,.and are sold tocertain 
butchers, who deal in diseased ani- 
mals. Some.of them sell flesh steaks 
for beef-steaks. Can attest this as : 
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A Si Medical Application. — “A 
cloven fowl,” or one cut in halves, ond 
applied while still living to the 
a patient, was formerly e by the 


vended hae nies pay eee according to the 


in A and July, 
are to be exhibited iP Weeteninates uy Hal 
whither 


rage 8 
dern improvement has,recently swept.a 
all that remained of the N of Bt 


been replaced by a surgeon’s hall, a kitty, 
and almshouses; St Michael’s (no more) is 
buried beneath’ the walls of tenemented 
dwellings; ne porsnah tae ogg cheep and ha 


prats igy g tae yeas pon 


ately and funereally marked by a oer 
maining grave-stones; the Maison de Dieu 
is chan into a fishmarket and re? 
office; Heaton Chapel is, like 

St Mary’s, Jesmond, has been sold int into 
private. hands, and oe Lake che 
mains; St Lawrence Chapel is now a bottle 


some of the Free Companies; St Anthooy’s 
has entirely disappeared; ‘and St ‘Thomas's 
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Chapel, though named the last, not least 
in woe, has been replaced by shops, ware- 
houses, and offices. Very nearly the whole 
of these sacrifices to the god of this world 
in disparagement of the God who made it, 
have been made under the sanction and 
with the aid of the Corporation of New- 
castle; and this body is now about to add 
to the fearful catalogue of desecrations ar- 

rayed against it, that of the destruction of 
the Chapel of St Mary the Virgin. 

Natural History of the Diragenycin Re- 
chelet’s French dictionary, published in 
1728, the following definition is given with 
due ‘gravity of the word dragon. “A 
sort of serpent, of a black red or ashy 
colour, except underneath. There are 
some ten, twelve, or fifteen feet in length, 
or even longer, Many believe that it has 
no venom, and that it kills by its bite. 
The common opinion is, that it is a very 
venomous animal. It is found in the 
Indies and in Africa. It hisses much, has 
a quick ear, much vigilance, and endures 
abstinence a long time. The elephant and 
the eagle are its enemies. « It is said it 
fears the latter so much that when it 
hears him ‘on the wing it flies to its 
cavern. There are winged some 
‘that have only two, and others that have 
many feet, which are formed like those of 
the goose. Certain species of them have 
crests, and others have the aspect of a 
man’s countenance, while others still have 
that of the hog.” 

"Bees and their Hives, — A correspond- 
ent of the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ gives a 
curious account of a swarm of bees issuing 
from a hive who were accommodated with 
a new one, but could not be made to sta 
-in it. There was a hive near from which 
the bees had fled, and to this, after resist- 
“ing ‘several attempts to settle them else- 
where, they were observed on a sudden 
rushing setae into’ the old unfurnished 
hive. In a quarter of an hour from thus 
taking’ possession, they were observed 
busily employed in bringing out the dead 
bees, small fragments of honey-comb, dead 
insects, and other dirt ; and by the middle 
of the following day a little conical heap of 
their cleansings appeared on the ground 
front of the hive; before night, well-loaded 
labourers were entering to repair the di- 
japidations and refurnish the empty cells. 
In the end, this hive was one of the heavi- 
est of the season, after giving out its swarm 
like an old stock-hive. 

Saving Fatalism.— When the French 
were in Egypt, Sidy-Mohamed el nee, 
scherif of Alexan was accused and 
found guilty of treason against the repub- 
lic of France, to which he had taken the 
oaths of fidelity. He was condemned to 
die, or to pay 300,000 francs—an alterna- 
tive which a wealthy European in similar 
circumstanees would have been happy to 
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t from the hand of power. “You are 
rich,” said Bourrienne to him; “make this 
sacrifice.” He replied, “ If I am to die 
now, nothing can save me, and I shall give 
my piastres a if I am not to die, 
why give them?” his fatalism 
to the gibbet on dott 6th of Sept. 1798. 

The Vine in Western Australia.—The 
calcareous soil which is to be met with in 
the colony of Western Australia has been 
found adapted to the cultivation of the 
vine, and an extensive plantation of vine- 
yards has recently been commenced. A 
society has also been formed for encourag- 
ing the culture of the grape, and it is ex- 
pected that, ere —_ years have elapsed, 
wine of superior quality will be imported 
from the colony. The following extract 
on the subject is from a private letter 
lately received from one of the promoters 
of this speculation :—“ I have visited many 
wine countries, and know of none combin- 
ing so many advantages for that species of 
culture as Western Australia. All the 
European wine countries are subject to 
occasional falls of rain during the time of 
the vintage, which completely destroys the 

‘bouquet’ of the wine. We are, how- 
ever, entirely free from this visitation, the 
long continuance of our dry weather being 
such as always to insure a favourable vin- 
tage. We already possess nearly 300 varie- 
ties of the vine, rE some of the 
best sorts of France and Spain. ‘There are 


‘at present about twenty acres contain- 


ing nearly 50,000 vines, systematically 
planted.” 

— The New York Inquirer of the 20th Feb. 
contains a list of bankrupts, occupying six 
columns, printed in small type, and com- 


‘prising, at the lowest computation, 700 de- 


faulters. This is for New York alone, and 


is said to lay, without exception, the 
most frightful picture of insolvency ever 
exhibi 


— The ancient standard of France was 
white, that colour being chosen as a sym- 
bol to represent the frankness and the 
candour of Frenchmen. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Is not Mr Lowe aware that the information he has 
sent is given in a more convenient form every week 
in the London journals? The utility of jaidllg 

it s0 long after date does not appear. 

If A. A. will send the book from which he has copied 

several pages we will make extracts from it. 

“ The Cow and the Calf ” és inadmissible. 

No letter tike that mentioned by Mr Alexander has 
fon ny eee. His wish, should such come 

to hand, will be attended to. 

“ Richmond in Yorkshire” witl be inserted. 
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